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RECENT STATE SURVEYS OF THE BLIND 


By Ratpu G. Hurin, Pu.D. 


HE purpose of this article is to direct 

attention to the problems involved in 
enumerating the blind population by review- 
ing briefly the methods and some of the find- 
ings of surveys of the blind which have been 
made in several states during the past decade. 
The number of such surveys is small, which 
may be an indication that work for the blind 
has not been adequately developed in most 
states. This appears to be a desirable time 
to examine the methods which have been 
used in state surveys, because it is probable 
that a good many states will undertake 
similar investigations within the next few 
years. 

Several circumstances make this seem 
likely. One is the recent rapid expansion of 
financial assistance to the blind as a result 
of the Social Security legislation. In June, 
1937, nearly 36,000 thie blind persons were 
being aided under federal-state programs in 
twenty-seven states and the District of 
Columbia, with similar plans approved but 
not yet in operation in four other states, and 
independent state programs in the majority 
of the remaining states. A large proportion 
of these states had some provision for aid to 
the blind before the Social Security Act was 
passed, but the number receiving aid has 
greatly increased as a result of the federal 
legislation, and further expansion of this 
aid is expected. The present ratios of recipi- 
ents of aid to the blind to total population 
vary widely. As this aid continues, under a 
program intended to reach all blind persons 
in need of assistance, it will be desirable to 
compare the number of blind persons as- 
Epitor’s NoteE—This is the first of a series of 


articles. The second will appear in the next number 
of the Outlook. 


sisted with the number of blind persons in 
each state rather than with total population. 

Although the federal Social Security leg- 
islation as it affects the blind is concerned 
only with the provision of financial assist- 
ance for those in need, it is expected to 
stimulate increased interest in other services 
for the blind. The federal law requires ad- 
ministration or supervision of blind relief 
by a state department. Increased concern on 
the part of state agencies with problems of 
assistance should lead to strengthening facili- 
ties for other work with the blind, particu- 
larly for work in prevention of blindness and 
occupational assistance for the blind desiring 
to work. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that the standard state law for aid to the 
blind recommended by the American Public 
Welfare Association,! although like the fed- 
eral legislation it is concerned only with the 
provision of financial assistance, specifies that 
one of the duties of the state department 
supervising the administration of assistance 
to the needy blind shall be to “develop, or 
co-operate with other agencies in developing, 
measures for the prevention of blindness, the 
restoration of eyesight, and the vocational ad- 
justment of blind persons.” Further, the 
standard law for setting up a state depart- 
ment of welfare, which accompanies the law 
for aid to the blind, provides that the state de- 
partment shall “develop or co-operate with 
other agencies in providing services to the 
blind including the prevention of ‘blindness, 
the location of blind persons, medical service 
for eye conditions, vocational guidance and 
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*Redraft of Bill for Aid to the/ Blind, Decem- 
ber, 1936. 
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training of the blind, placement of blind 
persons in employment, instruction of the 
adult blind in their homes, and other social 
services to blind persons.” 

The performance of these services makes 
reliable information concerning the extent 
of blindness and knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of the blind population necessary. 
It is needed as a basis for legislation, in or- 
ganizing and conducting these activities, and 
for measurement of progress, particularly 
in programs of prevention. | 

In many states it will be hoped that, in 
connection with the population census of 
1940, the federal Census Bureau will obtain 
the statistics concerning the blind population 
needed by the state agencies for the blind, 
making state efforts to this end unnecessary. 
But the recent attitude of the Census Bu- 
reau officials has been that attempts to enu- 
merate the blind in the course of a general 
population census have not produced reliable 
results and that this undertaking should be 
omitted entirely from the 1940 census. In 
1930, as in earlier censuses, enumerators 
were directed to identify and record the 
names of blind persons in each household 
canvassed. The results in 1930, as before, 
were regarded as seriously incomplete, and 
the Bureau did not address a special inquiry 
to the blind persons enumerated, as it had 
done after the three previous censuses. The 
census law prohibits divulging any informa- 
tion concerning individual persons obtained 
in the census, which has prevented the Cen- 
sus Bureau from supplying state agencies 
for the blind with the names of the blind 
persons enumerated. Therefore, the incom- 
plete census lists have not been of use to 
the state agencies, and relatively little value 
has been realized from the attempt to enu- 
merate the blind in 1930. 

It the Census Bureau does not change its 
attitude toward a census of the blind, as it 
should not unless means can be devised that 
make probable much more accurate results 
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than those obtained in previous censuses, the 
responsibility for providing statistics of 
blindness is left to the state agencies. And 
even though the enumeration of the blind 
should be included in the 1940 population 
census, the results could not become available 
until late in that year at the earliest, whereas 
many state agencies already urgently need 
reliable statistics for guidance of their activi- 
ties for the blind and as a basis for new 
legislation. 

That our present information concerning 
the extent of blindness is unsatisfactory may 
be illustrated by referring to the statements 
on this point, by authorities in the field, in 
successive editions of the Social Work Year 
Book. In both the 1929 and 1933 editions, 
Robert B. Irwin cited an estimate of “about 
114,000 blind persons in the United States,” — 
mentioning in the 1933 article that this esti- 
mate was much higher than the number of 
blind persons enumerated in the 1930 cen- 
sus. In the 1935 edition, Edward E. Allen 
does not attempt to indicate the full extent 
of blindness but says only that the census. 
of 1930 returned 63,489 persons as blind. 
In 1937, Harry E. Best places the number 
of blind persons at “something like 100,000.”" 
These statements reflect the fact that we now }, 
have no statistics of blindness for this coun- 
try which can be accepted either for pur- 
poses of measurement of changes in the fre- 
quency of blindness over any period of time 
or for geographical comparisons. This is}. 
due to the fact that enumeration of the blinc 
presents large difficulties and requires great 
precaution if even reasonably accurate re: 
sults are to be obtained. 

In considering the state surveys, it mus. 
be recognized that the production of statis 
tics is not always a primary object. The stat’ 
agency may aim only to obtain enough in ; 
formation to give some help in guiding ac 
tivities and in interpreting its services t 
the public, without striving for a degree o 
completeness and accuracy which justifie 
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acceptance of the results as reliable meas- 
urements. Usually, however, the purpose is 
to identify and classify the entire blind popu- 
lation. This is necessary if the results are 
to be depended upon as a basis for com- 
puting rates, for comparisons with other 
states, or for time comparisons. 


I. SurvEY oF THE BLIND IN THE STATE 
OF WASHINGTON, 1937 


The most recent state survey of the blind 
is that completed in Washington early this 
year. It is of special interest because of the 
important part which the Junior State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs had in conduct- 
ing it. The Federation sponsored the un- 
dertaking, and supplied both the state-wide 
organization for conducting the inquiry and 
the field workers who obtained the detailed 
information concerning blind persons not al- 
ready known to the state agency as recipi- 
ents of aid for the blind. The survey was 
made, however, for and under the general 
\supervision of the Division for the Blind of 
the State Department of Social Security, as 
|the recently reorganized state welfare de- 
‘partment is called. 

' The results of this study and some dis- 
‘cussion of the methods are presented in a 
* mimeographed report, entitled Survey of the 
“Blind in the State of Washington, issued by 
“the State Department in May, 1937. The 
nethods, however, are indicated more fully 
Sn the manual prepared for the survey enu- 
merators and the instructions to the local 
it ommittees on the survey. 

ry Purpose—The purpose of the survey was 
P obtain a complete census of blind per- 
“ons in the state and compile information 
pncerning their needs which would assist 
| planning an adequate state program for 
he blind. 

“Definition of blindness—A blind person 
*‘jas defined for the purpose of the survey 


oe O} A 3 F; . 
“el any person whose eyesight is so impaired 
st! 
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that he is unable to read even with the aid 
of glasses. This is essentially the same defini- 
tion of blindness as that which has been used 
in the federal censuses. But in this census, 
the enumerators were required to differ- 
entiate between three degrees of blindness, 
the three categories being: (a) Totally 
blind, (0) light perception only, and (c) 
partially blind, the latter group including 
those having more than light perception but 
unable to read with the aid of glasses. This 
differentiation is highly desirable because 
it supplies more definite information, and it 
should tend to increase the completeness of 
reporting for the blind who have form per- 
ception but cannot see to read. Even when 
this classification is required, enumerators’ 
judgments will vary as to who, among those 
who have some vision, should be included as 
blind, but the variation is likely to be re- 
duced materially over that which occurs when 
no differentiation is attempted. 

Locating the blind—This is the essential 
step in any census of the blind population. 
In the federal censuses it has been attempted 
through a house-to-house canvass, which is 
usually too expensive for a special survey 
of the blind. The federal censuses have failed 
to give good results, because, with numerous 
questions to be asked, those concerning 
blindness have often been ignored or have 
been given inadequate attention. The alterna- 
tive method usually used in state surveys is 
to obtain in some way a general reporting of 
the names of blind persons, then to canvass 
these persons to insure that they come within 
the definition of blindness and obtain the de- 
sired schedule of information concerning 
them. 

In this case the task of finding the blind 
not already known to the state agency was 
assumed by the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. State and County Committees on the 
Blind Survey were appointed. County com- 
mittees obtained local publicity concerning 
the inquiry and distributed, through various 
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organizations in the community, cards ad- 
dressed to the local committee, on which 
the names of blind persons might be re- 
ported. The report of the study gives little 
information as to how widely these cards 
were distributed or the relative effectiveness 
of the assistance obtained from different 
groups. It may be assumed that the effec- 
tiveness of this step varied considerably 
from county to county. The report states 
that cards were distributed to churches, 
lodges, clubs, and schools, as one means of 
securing the names and addresses of blind 
persons. Newspapers and radio stations co- 
operated by announcing the survey and re- 
questing the reporting of names. The in- 
structions to local chairmen, it may be noted, 
listed fifty-four groups or officials from which 
assistance in distributing cards might be 
sought, including oculists, optometrists, agen- 
cies for the care of the blind, relief and other 
welfare agencies, police, and postmasters. 
Canvass of the reported blind—The names 
of blind persons returned were checked for 
duplicates, sorted geographically, and en- 
tered on individual schedules. The enumera- 
tors were evidently volunteers from the fed- 
erated clubs. They were supplied with 
mimeographed instructions and cautioned to 
return completely filled schedules. The can- 
vass was begun in November, 1936, and 
completed early this year. The state depart- 
ment supplied the information for persons 
receiving blind aid, which, the report indi- 
cates, were three-fifths of those for whom 
schedules were returned. 
Schedule—Mimeographed on one side of 
a letter-sized sheet, the schedule contained 
twenty-four numbered questions, some of 
which were subdivided. The schedule was 
not too long or too involved for an inter- 
view of reasonable length or for use by 
volunteer enumerators. Each item was briefly 
explained in mimeographed instructions. 
Two questions related to the Talking 
Book. Of importance in themselves. they 
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were suggested as a means of introducing 
the enumerators’ interviews. 

Statistical results—The completed ed! 
ules were tabulated by the state department, 
which also prepared the report. 

The survey fell considerably short of the 
objective of enumerating every blind per- 
son in the state. The total number of sched- 
ules of blind persons returned was 1,545, 
of which, unhappily, 175, the total from 
Spokane County, came in after the tabu- 
lations had been made. The detailed statistics © 
are, therefore, based on a total of only 1,370 
schedules. 

The enumeration in Seattle was incom- 
plete, it was thought, by 200, or about half, 
and the completeness for the rest of the state 
was estimated at 90 per cent. On these as- 
sumptions the probable total number of blind 
for the state is estimated at 1,900, as com- 
pared with the 1930 census figure, for the 
same definition of blindness, of only 792. 
The estimated total gives a rate for Wash- 
ington of 1.15 blind persons per 1,000 popu- 
lation. In June, 1937, the state agency was 
giving financial aid to 765 blind persons, or 
to 40 per cent of the estimated total. 

Other statistical results, representing the]) 
1,370 schedules tabulated, may be indicated? 
only briefly here. Applying as they do to less | 
than three-fourths of the assumed total, they | 
must be accepted with reservation, yet the Hi 
deserve attention as probably applying to ajj 
larger portion of the total blind population} 
than most such figures. 

Rates of blindness, computed from the in4# 


one per 1,000. The highest, 
County, was 2.12. 

About 62 per cent of the tabulated blind 
were males, as against 53 per cent in the tote}, 
population. Relatively high incidence wa) 
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Only two blind persons under five years 
of age were reported, which suggests that 
the methods of locating the blind were not 
adequate for this age group at least. Only 
I10, or 8 per cent of the total were under 
fifteen years, 23 per cent were from sixteen 
to fifty years, and two-thirds were fifty or 
over. 

Concerning degree of blindness the results 
were: totally blind, 560; light perception 
only, 430; partially blind, 350; with no in- 
formation recorded for 40 persons. Attempt 

was not made in this survey to deal with 
the question of causes of blindness, beyond 
ascertaining the number blind from birth, 
which was 121, and blind as a result of in- 
dustrial or other accident, namely 160. 

) Blind relief was being received by 771, 
jold age relief by 84, and other relief by 45, 
making a total of 66 per cent of those in- 
\cluded in the tabulations receiving some 
\form of relief, and this question was not 
answered for I1 per cent. 

It is surprising that only 92 persons were 
reported as using the Talking Book, whereas 
poo of the machines were assumed to be in 
jise in the state. This may reflect inadequacy 
pf the individual inquiries. 

Although not complete and in other re- 
pects less adequate than might be expected 
ith paid enumerators, or even with more 
aborate facilities for supervision, the 
ashington survey represents an exceed- 
gly interesting experiment, which should 
e studied carefully by other states con- 
«qjmplating such a survey. 


id flexible, and is understood as such by the 
pll-trained reader or writer of records. The 
iculty is not in recording clearly but in 
rning to think clearly, and no record can be 
e'04 d to be professional until our fragmentary 
¢ “4d imperfect diagnostic thinking is in- 
3} ded—Gorpon HaAmILTon. 
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FEDERAL STAND CONCESSIONS 


The following state agencies have been 
designated by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion to administer the Randolph-Sheppard 
Act (providing for stand concessions to blind 
persons in Federal buildings) in their re- 
spective states: 


Arizona. Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 
Room 200, Arizona State Building, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

District of Columbia. Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Service, 1712 H Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Iowa. State Commission for the Blind, State 
House, Des Moines, Iowa. 

New Jersey. Commission for the Blind, 1060 
Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey. 

North Dakota. Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service, University Station, P. O. Box 
BB, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Oklahoma. Commission for the Adult Blind, 
State Capitol Building, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 

Oregon. State Commission for the Blind, 
Blind Trades School, 8435 N. E. Glisan, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Utah. Adult Division of the Utah School for 
the Deaf and Blind, 138 South Second 
East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Washington. Division for the Blind, State 
Department of Social Security, Olympia, 
Washington. 

Wyoming. State Division for Deaf and 
Blind, State Capitol, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


These are in addition to the eighteen states 
of which the designated state agencies were 
listed in the February issue of the Outlook. 
A blind person who wishes to secure a stand 
concession in a Federal building should apply 
directly to the designated agency in his state. 

Twenty-one states still remain which have 
no designated agency, but it is hoped that this 
will soon be rernedied. 
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LAURA BRIDGMAN CENTENARY 


“On the fourth of October, 1837, they 
brought her to the Institution.” It was in 
these simple works that Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe described the coming of Laura Bridg- 
man to Perkins Institution—an event now 
recognized as the beginning of a new world 
for those victims of a double handicap, the 
deaf-blind. 

The story of Laura Bridgman is too well 
known to need rehearsal here. Dr. Howe’s 
genius found means to unlock the world of 
language for her, and the methods which 
he devised in this pioneer undertaking blazed 
the trail for all later efforts in the education 
of the deaf-blind. 

One hundred years of progress have inter- 
vened—progress which has made possible 
improved devices, more varied methods, and 
increased facilities for these doubly handi- 
capped “children of the silent night’; but, 
Dr. Howe’s goal for Laura Bridgman—that 
she might be “happily brought at last into 
easy and free relationship with her fellow- 
creatures, and made one of the human fam- 
ily’—remains the goal today. 

It is fitting that Perkins Institution which 
has always been associated with the foremost 
in the care and education of the deaf-blind 
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should mark the centenary of Laura Bridg- 
man’s coming; and it is equally fitting that 
this Commemoration should be the occasion 
of Perkins’ effort to provide, through en- 
dowment, greater means and more generous 
facilities by which that world which was 
opened to Laura Bridgman a century ago 
may be opened to all the deaf-blind children 
of the nation in the present day. 


E. C. McK. 
A MILESTONE IN EDUCATION 


During the past few months, the manage- 
ment of the Montana School for the Deaf 
and the Blind has been separated from that 
of the School for the Feeble-minded, and 


the deaf and blind pupils moved from Boul- 


der to the new quarters in Great Falls. 

This recalls the practice current a gen- 
eration ago, in the more sparsely settled parts 
of this country, of combining under the same 
direction schools for the blind, the deaf, and 
the feeble-minded under such titles as “State 
School for Defective Youth.” Gradually 
these schools were disintegrated into separate 
schools, first separating the feeble-minded 
from the deaf and the blind, and later sepa- 
rating the blind from the deaf. If our mem- 
ory serves right, this change in the manage- 
ment of the Montana School marks the end 
of these triple alliances which serve little good 
purpose except some apparent economy in 
the cost of administation. 


eb. 1; 


SHERMAN C. SWIFT HONORED 


Sherman C. Swift, Librarian of the Ca- 
nadian National Institute for the Blind, was 
recently awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Laws by McGill University, in recognition 
of his “work as librarian and editor of the 
Braille Courier, and for general work 
amongst the blind.” 
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RECENT STATE SURVEYS OF THE BLIND 


By Ratpx G. Hur.in, Px.D. 


IN THIs ARTICLE surveys of the blind made 
recently in three states are reviewed for the 
purpose of comparing their methods and indi- 
cating the character of their statistical results. 
As pointed out in the preceding article,’ the 
problems involved in making an accurate 
enumeration of the blind in any large area 
and of compiling statistics concerning the 
blind which can be relied upon as a sound 
basis for comparisons with similar data com- 
piled at other times or in other places are not 
simple ones. Such comparisons are needed 
and are often made on the basis of whatever 
statistics are available, without due considera- 
tion of the question of comparability. Too 
frequently the difficulties of finding all the 
persons who should be enumerated and of 
getting reasonably complete statistics for those 
who are found are overlooked in planning 
surveys. The matter of expense, moreover, 
is often a factor in deciding what procedures 
shall be used. It is profitable, therefore, to 
examine the methods which have been used 
in such studies and to consider their effect on 
the statistics produced. 


CALIFORNIA SURVEY, 1935 


A state-wide survey of the blind was under- 
taken in California in December, 1934. It was 
completed within the brief period of four 
months, and the report was published as a 
bulletin of the State Department of Education 
bearing the date, April, 1935, and the title, 
A Census and Economic Survey of the Blind 
in California. 


Epiror’s NoTE—This is the second of a series of 
articles. The third will appear in an early number of 
the Outlook. 

1 Outlook for the Blind, October, 1937. 


The study was conducted as a work-relief 
project, the State Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration providing a project supervisor, who, 
it is of interest to note, was a graduate of the 
California School for the Blind, and twenty- 
four clerical assistants, at a wage cost of 
$1,654. Other expenses charged to the study 
included only $460 for postage and $40 for 
stationery and printing. The Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of the State Department 
of Education was the official sponsor of the 
project, but it was conducted as a co-operative 
enterprise of the Bureau and the California 
Council for the Blind. It was the latter or- 
ganization which first proposed the study. 

Purpose. ‘The primary objective of the 
survey was to make an accurate count of blind 
persons residing in the state. In the federal 
census of 1930, 2,597 blind persons had been 
recorded in the state, but, by January, 1935, a 
full year before federal assistance for aid to 
the blind was available, the number of blind 
persons receiving state aid for the blind was 
larger than this by 619. The inadequacy of 
the census figure for guidance in planning 
services for the blind was, therefore, clearly 
apparent. The second purpose in view was 
to obtain social data concerning “a sufficiently 
large number of blind persons to insure the 
soundness of conclusions based upon these 
data.” 

Definition of blindness. It was intended to 
include in the enumeration persons with 
vision so impaired as to prevent them from 
following an ordinary occupation on a com- 
petitive basis. More specifically, the category 
was interpreted as embracing, in addition to 
those entirely without sight, persons with 
partial vision, ranging from bare light per- 
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personal satisfactions but also stimulate leader- 
ship and accomplishment in other fields. 
Educational interests are personal improve- 
ment interests together with group interests. 
Ordinarily the more these interests are pur- 
sued, the more like-minded people become, 
and the easier it is for them to co-operate 
and to increasésthe efficiency of their efforts 
and the effectiveness of the programs of their 
groups. Fortunately;\Jearning processes con- 
tinue throughout life... ‘Too often, however, 
we have failed to use Your capacities, An 
urgent need among the blind is for adult 
education on a continuous basis. Only by 
such means can the endless changes i in social 
conditions be successfully met, and only by 
such means can any person or group keep . 


alert to the daily opportunities for service. 


- 


The occupational interests of the blind have 
received the greatest amount of attention be- 


cause of the abnormal stress placed upon the 


job. Again the blind suffer because they 
live in a world made up of the’ ‘ighted, run 
by the sighted, and controlledfor the sighted. 
This world can be accepted or rejected, but 
in either event it may work hardships upon 
many. Perhaps, in tirhe, as blindness is re- 
duced to less than one-half of its present 
incidence, the economic aspects of life can be 
reorganized t oe ‘place occupations of the blind 
on the basis’of special aptitudes and of thera- 
peutics. Social participation centers combined 
ult education centers may then be 
important than workshops and stands. 
de from economic motive, no premium 


pays more dividends in social and mental 
health than interestedly pursuing an activity 
of occupational dimensions. ff 

Community interests come next “All the 
groups in which we can participate exist in 
our community. To know, the community 
as a whole and to participate in its affairs, 
offerings, and responsibilities is to turn the 
light of social sightonto the whole problem 
of citizenship. No longer must the blind 
person be content to remain as the “for-. 
gotten man” by reason of lack of interest and 
participation in community affairs. Blind 
people. ‘must seek to influence the culture of 
the community which in turn determines 
their own position—truly another essential 
“step towards an abundant life. 

Finally, personal interests include religious 
expression and the wise use of leisure time. 
No matter what the inadequacies in the 


\ other areas of life may be, one can always 


‘round out a useful and interesting existence 
by ‘carefully used leisure time. Hobbies and 
interests can be co-ordinated to give a life- 
time series of satisfying fields for participa- 
tion. If one.is withdrawn, others are present, 
and as long as the interest relates to society, 
it is normal and a legitimate field for full 
intensive participation. Under these condi- 
tions the zest of living. is free. One can 
scorn the half-baked use of the term “escape” 
and plunge headlong intovlife. This is the 
only way to acquire the life abundant. It is 
there. We need be but good ‘builders and 


consumers. 
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ception up to and including ability to read 
- newspaper headlines. The schedule sent out 
to reported blind persons contained a useful 
graduated series of questions for establishing 
the extent of vision, viz., Do you have light 
perception? Can you recognize your friends 
by sight? Can you read newspaper headlines? 
How long can you read ordinary print with- 
out hurting your eyes? It seems probable that 
the intention in this survey was the same as 
in the federal census of 1930, that is, to include 
as blind all persons who were not able to see 
well enough to read ordinary printed matter 
even with the aid of glasses. The report does 
not indicate how long the subject could read 
ordinary print and still be included. Since 
the number of border-line cases will be rela- 
tively large wherever the line is drawn, it is 
desirable that the limit of the category should 
be defined as exactly as possible, and it should 
be recorded in presenting the results. 

Locating the blind. Officials of all public 
and private agencies concerned with the wel- 
fare of the blind in the state, as well as other 
interested persons, were asked to report the 
names of blind or partially blind persons 
known to them. These requests appear to 
have been made only by means of direct com- 
munication, for no mention is made of any 
general publicity concerning the reporting of 
blind persons or of any attempt to use schools 
or churches for the purpose. Almost all of the 
agencies from which they were requested 
submitted lists of names, more than one 
hundred lists being received. These names 
were checked for duplication and filed by 
counties. 

Canvass of the reported blind, Correspond- 
ence was also relied upon chiefly, if not en- 
_ tirely, for verification of the list established by 
the initial reporting process. Letters, with ac- 
companying schedules and stamped return 
envelopes, were sent to 8,563 persons whose 
names were reported. After two weeks a 
second letter was sent to 3,765 from whom 


response had not been obtained. The report 
states that a further check was made in each 
county to insure the accuracy of the list, but 
no indication is given of the methods em- 
ployed. From the information given, it may 
be concluded that 1,045 names were discarded 
as duplicates, for it is stated that the undupli- 
cated number of names of blind persons ob- 
tained from the lists sent in was 7,518. This 
figure was further reduced, for it was found 
from the schedules returned that of this 
number 445 had died, 48 had moved from 
the state, and 55 reported that they were not 
blind. This left 6,960, which was accepted as 
the approximate number of blind persons in 
the state. But of these, only 3,512 had re- 
turned schedules, leaving nearly half of the 
accepted total for which this check was not 
available. 

Statistical results. If the fact of blindness 
was suitably checked by some means for all 
the names in the list, this survey would indi- 
cate that there were at least 6,960 blind per- 
sons, or about 1.25 per 1,000 population, in 
California at the beginning of 1935. The 
failure to explain fully the verification of 
blindness for half of the number leaves con- 
siderable doubt on this point. On the other 
hand, the fact that the original list seems to 
have been composed principally of persons 
already known to agencies that were particu- 
larly concerned with the blind may indicate 
that insufficient attempt was made to discover 
blind persons not already known to such 
agencies. It seems probable, in fact, that there 
are rural areas, and also urban areas, in the 
state in which there were blind people who 
had not come to the attention of these agencies 
and who were not included in the count. 

Only one table of the report presents sta- 
tistics for the entire group enumerated. It 
gives the number of blind for each county by 
sex. Of the total number 57 per cent were 
males. Almost half of the total were in Los 
Angeles county, for which the ratio to popu- 
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lation was 1.5 per 1,000, whereas for San 
Francisco county the ratio was only 0.9. The 
county of residence was unknown for 146. 

The other statistics of the report are based 
on only the 3,512 persons who returned 
schedules. It is unfortunate that means were 
not found for obtaining statistics for the rest 
of the group, since there can be no assurance 
that the half for which the data were tabu- 
lated are representative of the whole. Because 
12 per cent of this half were under 20 years 
of age, 38 per cent were totally blind, and 16 
per cent had had no schooling, does not indi- 
cate that the other half of the group would 
show corresponding proportions. The figures, 
therefore, cannot be taken as exact measure- 
ments of the group of the blind in the state 
and have very limited value for comparison 
with other similar data, even though their 
compilation may have served a very useful 
purpose in directing attention to the problems 
of blindness. 

Doubt may be raised also as to whether the 
mailed questionnaire is a desirable method 
of collecting statistical information concern- 
ing the blind. In view of the fact that the 
study was organized as a work-relief project 
with a staff located in one city and evidently 
with no provision for travelling expense, the 
reason for adopting this method in this study 
can be easily understood. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that, in order to obtain very reliable re- 
‘sults, the enumeration and the collection of 
detailed data should be made by means of 
personal visits to those presumed to be blind. 

In spite of what seem to be defects in this 
survey, it can be safely concluded that the 
number of blind persons in California is very 
much larger than would be concluded from 
the 1930 census figure. 


OrEGON SURVEY, 1933 


In Oregon, the State Advisory Board for 
the Blind made a state-wide study in 1933. 
The work occupied the entire year and was 


done without cost to the state, at least part of 
the expense being contributed by the Portland 
Council of Jewish Women. The very brief 
report of the study, published by the Advisory 
Board, under the title, 4 Survey of the Blind 
in the State of Oregon, gives little definite 
account of the methods of the survey, but 
some conclusions concerning them can be 
drawn from the general description of the 
inquiry and the statistics that are presented. 
Purpose. “To acquire knowledge on which 
to base a sound policy of helpfulness to the 
blind” was stated as the main object of the 
study. This included obtaining authentic in- 
formation concerning the number and loca- 
tion of blind in the state and social and eco- 
nomic facts concerning them. But emphasis 
was apparently not focussed on the statistical 
problem. Other purposes included increasing 
the number of lay persons interested in the 
problem of the blind and conveying informa- 
tion to blind persons concerning facilities 
available for' their education and relief. 
Definition of blindness. The report does 
not reproduce or describe the schedule used 
or the instructions to field workers, nor is 
any specific definition of the blind who were 
to be enumerated given in the report. In pre- 
senting the statistical results, however, blind- 
ness is defined as “any visual handicap which 
makes it impossible even with the aid of 
glasses for one to read, or to distinguish ob- 
jects at a distance of a few feet, or to carry < 
on in any occupation requiring vision.” This 
definition would be difficult of application by 
field workers and may not, of course, have — 
been used by them. It leaves some doubt as 
to what the intention was, for there is con- 
siderable distance on the scale of blindness 
between ability to distinguish objects at a few 
feet and ability to read with glasses. Pre- 
sumably the usual definition, including as 
blind all those having insufficient sight for 
reading even with the aid of glasses, was in- 
tended. 
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Location and canvass of the blind. Groups 
named as co-operating in the task of finding 
the blind in the various localities of the state 
included Red Cross secretaries, health nurses 
and doctors, state police, school superintend- 
ents, parent-teacher associations, welfare bu- 
reaus, libraries, the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Lions Clubs, radio broad- 
casting stations, the press, and the clergy. 
Questionnaires were sent to these groups, 
some of whose members interviewed the blind 
in their respective localities. Since it was felt 
. that not all the blind in the state had been 
found by the first attempt, further efforts were 
made to reach unlocated blind persons. Post- 
offices, the State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, the Rehabilitation Department, and 
school teachers are listed as co-operating at 
this stage. 

Results. The report records the belief that 
a reasonably complete census of the blind in 
the state was made. But although it is stated 
that “the existence of many hitherto unlocated 
blind persons was revealed and relief fur- 
nished,” it seems probable that this survey 
may not have provided a complete enumera- 
tion of blind persons. 

The total number of persons counted as 
blind was only 681. This is 185 more than the 
number recorded for Oregon in the federal 
census of 1930. No blind persons were found 
in two of the thirty-six counties of the state, 
and fewer than five were found in each of 
twelve other counties. In 1933 the population 
of Oregon was probably about one million 
persons, so that the rate of blindness indicated 
by the survey was only about 0.7 per 1,000. 
In October, 1937, 461 persons, equivalent to 
67 per cent of the number of blind persons 
enumerated in 1933, were receiving aid for 
the blind in the state. 

The various descriptive data sought were 
obtained for only part of those enumerated, 
which makes most of the tables of the report 
of doubtful value. Thus, present age was ob- 


tained for only eight out of ten of the enume- 
rated blind, but of those for whom age was 
reported, 22 per cent were between 10 and 20 
years. This very high proportion may, per- 
haps, be explained by the inclusion of rela- 
tively complete data for persons of the ages 
represented by pupils of the school for the 
blind, but incomplete representation of older 
persons. 


NEw JERsEY SURVEY, 1934 


Although the New Jersey survey made in 
1934 did not include any attempt to enumer- 
ate blind persons who were not already 
known by the state agency, it deserves con- 
sideration here, both because of the care with 
which the work was done and because of the 
resemblance of its results to those obtained 
in surveys which have attempted to enumer- 
ate total blind populations. 

The New Jersey Commission for the Blind 
has been active since 1910. It has been re- 
sponsible for a variety of services, including 
the administration of relief for the needy 
blind, teaching the use of raised types and 
handicrafts in the home, arrangement for 
academic instruction outside the home, and 
activities for the prevention of blindness. Its 
home teachers work in all counties of the 
state, and the Commission has long encour- 
aged social and religious workers, teachers, 
physicians, and others to report to it the 
names of blind persons in their communities. 
Its case files were believed to contain a large 
proportion of the blind in the state. 

The study was made by the Division of 
Statistics and Research of the State Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, of which 
department the Commission for the Blind is 
a division. A staff of four clerical workers 
was supplied early in the year by the Civil 
Works Administration for the initial stage of 
the work, and later in the year four workers 
were supplied by the State Emergency Relief 
Administration. The final report of the study 
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is an attractive mimeographed pamphlet en- 
titled, Who Are the Blind in New Jersey?, 
which presents and discusses briefly the sta- 
tistical tabulations. The procedures are dis- 
cussed by Helen E. Heyer, who directed the 
study, in an article entitled, “Statistical Sur- 
vey of the Blind in New Jersey,” in the June, 
1935, Outlook for the Blind. 

Purpose. The first purpose of this study 
was to develop from the case records of the 
Commission a current card register of the 
known blind and to summarize important 
information in the record of each person in- 
cluded in the register. A further purpose was 
to compile statistics concerning the known 
blind which would be of help in planning 
and administering services for the blind and 
in the prevention of blindness. 

Definition of Blindness. In classifying per- 
sons included in the register according to de- 
gree of blindness, the plan of the Committee 
on Statistics of the Blind was used. In this 
plan, in which the blind are classified in four 
categories, the group with most sight remain- 
ing comprises those having “from 10/200 up 
to but not including 20/200” central visual 
acuity according to Snellen measurements.’ 
This group bears the descriptive caption, 
“Able to read large headlines.” Thus, the in- 
tention respecting the group included as blind 
in this study was evidently the same as in the 
studies already described. 

Preparation of the register. The carefully 
designed card, which was to serve both as the 
permanent index card for the register and as 
a statistical card, is reproduced in Miss 
Heyer’s article. The first group of clerical 
workers prepared these cards, filling in the 
required information from the data of the ex- 


1JIn using the Snellen chart for vision testing, a person 
is said to have 10/200 central visual acuity when at a 
distance of 10 feet he can read only the line of type 
which a person with normal vision can read at a 
distance of 200 feet. 


tensive case records. Later the precaution 
was taken of having the case records re-read 
by the second group of workers, and all en- 
tries were checked. The cards were next 
examined by the Commission’s home teachers, 
each of whom reviewed the cards of persons 
in her own district, and home visits were 
made by the teachers where necessary in 
order to verify questionable data, to supply 
lacking data, or to ascertain whether or not 
persons with whom there had been no recent 
contact were still living and in the state. The 
cards thus checked were filed by counties 
for the purpose of the register, and all tabu- 
lations were made by counties. 

Results. The register established contained 
the names of 2,131 blind persons, of whom 
1,444, or 68 per cent, were classified as wholly 
blind or having light perception only. It also 
included 458 persons who were not blind but 
were known to the Commission as “preven- 
tion” cases. The 2,131 blind persons represent 
a ratio of only about 0.5 per 1,000 of New 
Jersey’s population. In Miss Heyer’s article 
it is suggested that this number may fall 
much short of the number of blind in the 
state, because of blind persons previously 
known to the Commission who were not lo- 
cated in checking the register and because of 
the many blind persons in the state who have 
never had contact with the Commission. 

Although the final report does not discuss 
this point, it is stated that the 2,131 blind per- 
sons are those found in the register of the 
Commission. The report may be criticized, 
however, for presenting the figure without 
discussion under a caption asking, “How 
many blind are there in New Jersey?” In 
fact, the reader is likely to gain the impression 
from the final report that the register may be 
substantially complete. In view of the low 
ratio to population and for other reasons, this 
seems very unlikely. Doubt must, therefore, 
exist as to whether the carefully prepared 
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statistics are representative of the blind popu- 
lation of the state in 1934. In retrospect, it 
seems unfortunate that, in planning the sur- 
vey, provision was not made for thorough- 
going case-finding efforts in at least some 
sample areas, in order to test the degree to 
which the register approached completeness. 

One example will illustrate the limitation 
of the usefulness of the statistics resulting 
from their lack of completeness or probable 
representativeness of the total number of 
blind persons in the state. As would be ex- 
pected, a higher proportion of negroes was 
found in.the register than in the state’s pop- 
ulation. The ratio of negroes in the register 
to negro population was about 1.2 per 1,000. 
But since the register cannot be said to be 
even approximately complete, this measure- 
ment cannot be compared with a similar 
figure for a later date to measure progress in 
the control of blindness among negroes. Com- 
parison of the rate of negro blindness cannot 


be made with other states. Nor can conclu- 
sions be drawn contrasting the extent to 
which the negro and white blind population 
of the state were known to the Commission 
at the time the study was made. 

The tabulations, however, give much in- 
formation about the blind known by the 
Commission which is worth knowing, and at 
several points they deserve special commenda- 
tion. The classification by present age utilizes 
age classes skillfully related to employment 
possibility and might be recommended as a 
much needed standard for age classification 
of the blind. The classification by cause of 
blindness is scientific, distinction having been 
made uniformly between the causal factor 
and the eye condition. The fact that the 
causal factor was recorded for only a little 
more than half of the blind in the register 
was no fault of the survey, being due to in- 
adequacy of the medical reports in the case 
records. 


ROLLINS COLLEGE HONORS DR. HOWE 


By Cora L. GLEason 


A.tHoucu Samuel Gridley Howe in his 
_ efforts to benefit mankind entered into many 
fields of humanitarian endeavor, it is not to be 
doubted that his greatest achievement was as 
| Director of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, and that his most effective and endur- 
ing accomplishment there was his great suc- 
cess in beginning and continuing the educa- 
tion of Laura Bridgman, the first blind deaf- 
mute to be systematically taught. He thereby 
brought to the Perkins Institution a world- 
wide fame that has placed it high among the 
schools of its kind. Through an infantile 
disease Laura Bridgman had been made 
totally unaware of the world and all that in it 
is, and by Dr. Howe’s insight and foresight 


she grew into womanhood to become a useful 
member of society. 

One hundred years ago Dr. Howe heard of 
the stricken child, and he visited her home in 
New Hampshire, where she was living in 
care of her parents. On October 4, 1837, she 
became his pupil at the Perkins Institution at 
the age of seven, and she remained there 
through the rest of her life of sixty years. Dr. 
Howe himself has told the story of the slow, 
the tedious, and the painstaking methods by 
which he began and continued an untried 
form of training that constitutes one of the 
most notable landmarks in the history of the 
education of the blind, and he may emphati- 
cally be said to have been the inventor and 
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precursor of a system that in later years made 
Helen Keller its most distinguished example. 
Although Dr. Howe did not live long enough 
to know of her accomplishments, it was cer- 
tainly due to him that she rose to intellectual 
heights hitherto unknown among the physi- 
cally handicapped. Helen Keller’s own ac- 
count of her education is the story of what 
Dr. Howe years before had done in a lesser 
degree with Laura Bridgman. Other blind 
deaf-mutes who have followed Laura Bridg- 
man and Helen Keller have thus been enabled 
to see the light of both soul and mind. 

Dr. Howe was engaged in many other 
philanthropic efforts in addition to his work 
as Director of Perkins Institution. Among 
his many humanitarian labors, preceding and 
following his affiliation with Perkins, were 
his work for the liberation of the Greeks from 
the domination of the Turks, for the Polish 
refugees in Prussia, his association at the 
right hand of Horace Mann for better public 
schools, for prison reform, for the humani- 
tarian care of the insane and the feeble- 
minded, for the anti-slavery cause, and for the 
labors he did not spare himself, remaining 
not at home in his own country, but going to 
Greece, to Poland, and elsewhere in order to 
make his work more effective and complete. 

No one among the men and women of 
national and international eminence memo- 
rialized in the Walk of Fame at Rollins 
College in Winter Park, Florida, more de- 
serves recognition than Dr. Howe. He is 
given a place there among celebrities of the 
first degree in the midst of a scene of everlast- 
ing verdure, bright flowers, and abundant 
sunlight. The Walk is lined with stones me- 


morializing more than 450 men and women, 
and Dr. Howe is unique among those famous 
persons who had been active in the doing of 
great deeds of lasting importance to the world. 
In eminence among American educators he 
has had few superiors, and he would well 
have deserved a place in the great Hall of 
Fame in New York. That distinction on 
more than one occasion has unfortunately 
been denied him, and it has remained for 
Rollins College to pay him the tribute he 
deserves. 

The granite slab in the Rollins College 
Walk of Fame contains simply the name of 
Samuel Gridley Howe and Julia Ward Howe, 
with the addition of the words “Boston, 
Mass.” It is especially appropriate that his 
name should be accompanied by the name of 
his wife, who during her long life of ninety 
years (she survived him by thirty-four years), 
was of great assistance to him and to his 
repute, and who was associated with him as 
long as he lived in many public movements 
for the advancement of women, political and 
otherwise. In addition she will always remain 
in the minds of the American people as the 
author of one of the greatest of American 
patriotic songs, “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” which was an effective inspiration 
during the Civil War, and has so remained 
ever since in the hearts of all loyal American 
citizens. 

This is the centenary year of one of Samuel 
Gridley Howe’s most enduring achievements. 
If it had not been for him, many a human 
being whose life seemed to have been 
darkened forever, would not have been led 
into the light. 
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RECENT STATE SURVEYS OF THE BLIND 
By Rate G. Huruin, Px.D. 


THE THREE SURVEYS reviewed in this article 
are interesting because of the differences in 
the methods employed. Two were definitely 
experimental. Two, like the California and 
New Jersey surveys previously reviewed, 
made use of work-relief or emergency-work 
employees. The Connecticut study is of spe- 
cial significance because of the detailed com- 
parison which could be made of its results 
with those obtained by the federal Census 


Bureau at about the same time. 


BRooKLYN SURVEY, 1934 


Although relating to only one of the 
boroughs of New York City, this survey 
made by the New York State Commission for 
the Blind concerned a population larger than 
that of many states and involved all the 
problems of a state-wide study. It was re- 
quested by the three leading Brooklyn 
agencies for the blind, which had themselves 
undertaken a census in the preceding year. 
The mimeographed 118-page report, Brook- 
lyn Census and Survey of the Blind, prepared 
by Olive C. Cadbury and published by the 
State Department of Social Welfare, includes 
an analysis and appraisal of the work of the 


_ borough’s social agencies for the blind. We 


are here concerned, however, only with the 
enumeration of the blind. 

A staff of investigators and clerks was pro- 
vided by the Civil Works Administration. 
At the outset thirty-eight such workers were 
employed, but the number declined as the 
study advanced. Field work was begun late 
in January and occupied about six months. 


Nore: This is the third and last of a series of articles, 
of which the first two appeared in October, 1937, and 
February, 1938. : 


Purpose. The complete enumeration of 
blind persons in the borough and the collec- 
tion of information concerning them was a 
primary object of the study. This information 
was to be used in measuring the extent to 
which existing agencies were meeting the 
need and in reaching recommendations con- 
cerning a new plan of co-ordinated activities. 

Definition of blindness. Census cards were 
filled out by investigators for persons totally 
blind and those unable to read because of 
defective vision. Investigators were instructed 
to distinguish between persons totally blind, 
those having light perception only, and those 
having partial vision. Persons in the latter 
category were to be asked to read a news- 
paper and the size of type read and the dis- 
tance of the paper from the eyes noted. The 
investigators were also to record the place and 
date of the latest eye examination, so that 
existing medical reports might be obtained to 
complete the record. 

Locating the blind. In the survey of the 
preceding year a list of more than 2500 pre- 
sumed blind persons had. been established. 
About 1200 had been canvassed, many at least 
by volunteer visitors, and about 500 others 
were found to have died or moved away. To 
complete the list, newspapers and other publi- 
cations gave space to requests for reports of 
blind persons, and cards for such reports were 
distributed to schools, churches, the police de- 
partment, special libraries, and social agencies, 
including hospitals. The plan of a house-to- 
house canvass was considered but was not 
found practicable. From all sources a pro- 
visional list of 6970 unduplicated names was 
obtained. 

Canvass of the reported blind. In prepara- 
tion for the canvass, investigators were as- 
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signed to particular districts. It was decided 
not to re-canvass the 1200 persons found blind 
in 1933, but many of them were uninten- 
tionally revisited because of variations in 
names as reported or changed addresses. 

Investigators were instructed to make 
friendly visits, to explain the purpose of the 
survey, and to avoid blunt questions. In- 
formation was to be recorded in answer to 
a series of specific questions, for transcription 
subsequently to a census card. 

Statistical results. Of the 6970 names assem- 
bled, 63 per cent were discarded as not blind 
or not found in Brooklyn. On completion of 
the canvass, 2565 names remained of persons 
recorded by investigators as blind according 
to the definition adopted for the survey. Of 
these six were later found to reside just out- 
side the boundary of the borough, but they 
are included in the statistics compiled. 

It was found that 1219 of the recorded 
blind, or 48 per cent, were known in some 
degree to one or more of the three chief 
agencies serving the blind. The State Com- 
mission for the Blind contributed 139 addi- 
tional names. Through the schools 815 per- 
sons not otherwise reported were added to 
the list. Individuals reported 194 additional 
names, social agencies 128, the police 66, and 
special libraries 4. 

Nearly 55 per cent of the persons registered 
were male. Only 36 children under seven 
years of age were included, but 234 were 
from seven to twenty years. Thus, a little 
more than 10 per cent were 20 years or under, 
while at the other extreme, over 48 per cent 
were 55 years or over. Over a thousand cases, 
or more than 40 per cent, were from 21 to 54 
years. 

Of the total number, 439 were found em- 
ployed at gainful work and 329 were house- 
wives; 129 were pupils in school; 6 were pro- 
fessional beggars; 1563 were not occupied, and 
for 99 the question of occupation was not 
answered. Of those at work, 149 men and 
women were employed in sheltered -work- 


shops. That only 19 per cent of the adults 
were receiving either public old age or public 
blind relief was found by checking the rolls 
of the respective relief offices. 

Use of medical data. Of the 2565 persons 
found by investigators to lack sight enabling 
them to read, 52 per cent were recorded as 
being totally blind or having light percep- 
tion only. For 2132 persons the enumerators 
recorded the name of the eye physician, hos- 
pital or clinic at which diagnosis or treat- 
ment had been given, and for 2042 medical 
reports from these sources were obtained. 
Their examination gave these interesting re- 
sults. The medical data did not indicate 
blindness in the case of 208, or eight per 
cent of the total registration. Whether these 


records were sufficiently recent to indicate 


considerable over-enumeration on the part of 
the field workers is not shown by the report. 
Medical data concerning diagnosis were in- 
complete in the case of 960 of the records ob- 
tained. Only 874 records permitted classifica- 
tion by degree of blindness, and only 352 of 
these gave the cause of blindness. 

Ratio to population. ‘The ratio of blind per- 
sons to total population found in this survey, 
using the total count returned by the investi- 
gators, was 0.92 per 1000. Since this was not 
far from the commonly cited ratio of 1 per 
1000 population, it was concluded that the 
enumeration was reasonably complete. 

This ratio is considerably lower than those 
obtained in the surveys which have been 
made recently in Washington, California, and 
Connecticut, but the fact that a wholly urban 
population was concerned in this case might 
be one reason for a difference. If the results 
of examination of the medical data indicate 
that the investigators tended to exaggerate the 
frequency of blindness, then the ratio for the 
Brooklyn survey should be lower still. It is 
unfortunate that, following the survey, tests 
could not have been made by house-to-house 
canvasses in a few sample areas of the 
borough in order to give more certainty 
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concerning the completeness of the results. 

Whether or not complete; the survey indi- 
cated the serious inadequacy of the enumera- 
tion of blind persons in connection with the 
population census in 1930. At that time the 
census enumerators recorded only 559 blind 
persons, or less than half of the number 
found in 1934 to be totally blind or to have 
light perception only. 


NortH Carotina SURVEY, 1934 


In response to a proposal that a commission 
for the blind be established in North Caro- 
lina, the state legislature in 1931 passed an 
act requiring county authorities to make sur- 
veys of the blind and to report the results be- 
fore the 1933 legislative session. Unfortu- 
nately, little information resulted from this 
action, but the American Foundation for the 
Blind was subsequently requested to make a 
survey which would provide the desired in- 
formation. Plans were made for surveys to 
be undertaken in twenty counties under the 
direction of the late Charles B. Hayes, who 
was then director of field work for the 
Foundation. They included organization of 
local committees, arrangements for wide 
publicity, and distribution of cards for the re- 
porting of blind persons by many types of 
organized or unorganized groups in the 
community. 

While these plans were being made early 
in 1934, it was found possible to obtain as- 
sistance from the Civil Works Administra- 


_ tion in making the surveys in two counties, 


and chief emphasis was placed on these areas. 
The Committee on Statistics of the Blind 
was asked to suggest methods and proposed 
that a complete canvass of dwellings be made 
in the areas to be surveyed, in order to de- 
termine with as great accuracy as possible 
both the amount of blindness and the ratio 
to population. Detailed procedure was sub- 
mitted and canvasses were undertaken in 
Durham County, including the city of Dur- 
ham, and in Raleigh. A brief preliminary re- 


port of this survey is contained in a paper by 
Mr. Hayes in the Proceedings of the Conven- 
tion of the American Association of Instruc- 
tors of the Blind, 1934. No final report of 
the study was prepared, but some additional 
information became available shortly follow- 
ing the survey. 

Method of survey. A staff of thirty-eight 
carefully selected enumerators was supplied 
by the Civil Works Administration. Under 
close supervision they visited systematically 
all dwellings in the two selected areas. On 
enumeration sheets were recorded for each 
household: the address; name of head; num- 
ber and color of all members, including 
lodgers and servants living in the household, 
and members temporarily absent; and nota- 
tion of members of the household who were 
blind. The definition of blindness was “in- 
ability to see well enough to read even with 
the aid of glasses.” For each blind person re- 
corded on the enumeration sheet a separate 
census card was also filled out. 

Following the enumeration, a special field 
worker was employed to visit all persons re- 
ported as blind, for the purpose of confirm- 
ing the report and to obtain information con- 
cerning need for treatment and other in- 
formation. All except five of the blind per- 
sons recorded by enumerators were reported 
to have been found in this later canvass. 

Statistical results. For the city of Raleigh, 
the population enumerated in early 1934 was 
37,660, as compared with the census figure, 
37,379, for early 1930. The count of blind per- 
sons was 131, of whom 44 were totally blind. 
In Durham County, the population enu- 
merated was 63,597, as compared with the 
census figure, 67,067, for 1930. Here 155 blind 
persons were found, of whom 60 were totally 
blind. je 

For the two areas together, 286 blind per- 
sons gave a ratio to population of 2.8 per 1000. 
This is higher than the general ratio found in 
any other recent survey. It undoubtedly in- 
dicated great need for special services both 
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for the blind and for prevention of blindness 
in these areas and was probably helpful in 
convincing the state legislature of 1935 of the 
need for the Commission for the Blind which 
was then authorized. 

The high ratio of blindness was explained 
partly by the frequency of blindness among 
negroes, who comprised about a third of the 
population in both areas. For the city of 
Raleigh, the number of negro blind gives a 
rate of 6.1 per 1000 population as compared 
with 2.2 per 1000 for whites. For Durham 
County the ratios for negroes and whites 
are both close to that for whites in Raleigh. 
The difference in the ratios for negroes in the 
two areas is surprising, and no explanation 
for it has been given. 

Further work had been planned on the 
data of this study, but apparently was never 
completed. That it might have produced some 
revision of the foregoing figures should be 
borne in mind. It was Mr. Hayes’ conclu- 
sion that with carefully selected work re- 
lief employes available, the house-to-house 
method of enumeration could be used both 
rapidly and efficiently. 


CoNNECTICUT SURVEY, 1930 


In 1929 an informal conference was ar- 
ranged by the American Foundation for the 
Blind and the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the statistics of blindness which might 
be obtained in connection with the federal 
population census to be taken in 1930. The 
utility of existing state registers of the blind 
as an alternative source of statistics of blind- 
ness was also discussed. As an outgrowth of 
the meeting and at the request of the newly 
organized Committee on Statistics of the 
Blind, Mr. Stetson K. Ryan, Secretary of the 
Connecticut Board of Education of the Blind, 
undertook a carefully planned experiment in 
the enumeration of blind persons in part of 
his state. The results were reported under 
the title, Special Census of the Blind, in the 


official report of the Board for the two years 
ended June 30, 1930." 

Although covering only a small area, this 
survey was carefully planned and executed, 
and on that account, as well as because of 
the check which was made with the census 
enumeration of the blind in the same places, ~ 
throws more light on the problem of enu- 
meration of the blind than any other study 
that has been made. It is to be regretted that 
it was not possible to extend the survey to 
other parts of the state. 

Purpose. One purpose of the survey was to 
test the accuracy and completeness of the 
Board’s existing register of the blind. Other 
aims were to experiment with methods of 
obtaining reports of blind persons and to 
compile current census data concerning the 
blind population of the area studied. The 
survey was made during the summer of 1930, 
and the possibility of detailed comparison of 
the results with those of the federal census 
was held in mind in keeping the records. 

Definition of blindness. For the purposes 
of the survey the definition of the Committee 
on Statistics of the Blind was adopted, with 
the intention of including in the register not 
only all persons having less than 20/200 visual 
acuity remaining, but also persons in the 
borderline category, who though not blind 
within the usual definition, were threatened 
with blindness or had serious eye defects that 
made them of particular interest to the Board. 
All of those enumerated in the survey were 
to be classified by degree of blindness, both 
for the information of the Board and for the 
purpose of comparison with census results. 

Locating the blind. The survey area con- 
sisted of twenty-four townships, of which 
four, New Britain, Meriden, Norwich, and 
New London, had more than 25,000 popula- 
tion. The total population of the area was 
230,450. Four avenues were followed in col- 
lecting the names of blind persons residing 


1 State of Connecticut, Public Document No. 35, 1930. 
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in the area. Letters were sent to blind per- 
sons already known, asking that they report 
the names of other blind persons. They re- 
turned 79 names. Letters asking for reports 
of blind persons known to them were sent 
to all physicians in the district and also to 
all clergymen. The physicians returned only 
31 names and the clergymen 27. 

The chief means of combing the com- 
munities for this information was by dis- 
tribution of requests for the reporting of blind 
persons to users of electricity throughout the 
area surveyed. Through the courtesy of the 
eight electric power companies serving the 
territory, some 75,000 post cards requiring no 
return postage were mailed with monthly 
electric bills. This, it was felt, would provide 
that most complete broadcast of the request 
for data that could well be obtained. Post 
cards were returned reporting the names of 
512 persons in the survey area, as well as a 
large number outside the area. As was to be 
expected, there was much duplication in the 
reports, but a surprisingly small amount of 
malicious reporting of persons not blind. 

Canvass of the reported blind. When the 
newly reported names had been combined 
with those in the existing register, a sys- 
tematic canvass was made in which an ex- 
perienced field worker visited, or attempted 
to visit, each person on the list, in order to 
establish the fact of blindness, to determine 
the degree of blindness, and to obtain other 
data. 

This canvass revealed important informa- 
tion concerning the previous register, as well 
as adding names to it. Of 375 persons pre- 
viously on the register, 211, or 56 per cent, 
were retained as blind or in the borderline 
category. Ninety-five could not be located in 
the area; 24 lacked sight in one eye only; 
and 45 others were not blind, some of the 
latter having regained sight as a result of 
treatment since they were first placed on the 
register. These results reflect the difficulties 
of keeping registers up to date and indicate 


the extreme unreliability of using unchecked 
registers for statistical purposes. 

Of the newly reported names, 406 were 
duplicates or else duplicated names on the 
existing register; 39 were of persons who were 
found to lack sight in one eye only; and 44 
others were found not blind; while 132 could 
not be located or were found to reside outside 
the survey area. On the other hand, 150 
names of blind persons were added to the 
register for the area. 

In the course of the individual canvass, 
special efforts were made to test the com- 
pleteness of the survey in four of the smaller 
townships. Interviews were obtained with 
town officials, clergymen, physicians, post- 
masters, public health nurses, storekeepers, 
and heads of women’s organizations. It is 
significant that this procedure resulted in the 
addition of 8 names to the register, as com- 
pared with only 11 which had previously 
been reported from these towns. Three other 
names were newly added to the register in 
other towns, making a grand total of names 
on the new register of 372, of which 43 per 
cent were new. 

Statistical results. The classification by de- 
gree of blindness of persons on the new regis- 
ter was as follows:* 


Totally blind 125 
Light perception only SY 
Traveling sight only Wi 
Read large headlines 51 

Total blind 290 
Borderline cases 82 


The 290 blind persons represent a ratio to 
population of 1.25 per 1000. 

Space does not permit comment on all of 
the statistics of the report. It should be re- 
marked that they are exceptionally complete 
for the group of cases under consideration. 
A few other findings may be mentioned. 
Females slightly outnumbered males, al- 
though males were more numerous in the 
population of the area. Fifty-six persons were 


1 Revised figures not appearing in published report. 
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blind at birth, while 180, or almost half, lost 
their sight after they were sixty years of age. 
Only 26 persons, or 7 per cent, were under 
twenty years of age at the time of the sur- 
vey, while 238 were sixty years or over. Only 
48 were receiving relief outside of institu- 
tions, while 45 were in institutions. 

Comparison with census results. In 1933, 
after the tabulations of the 1930 population 
census had been largely completed and pub- 
lished, comparison was made at the Bureau 
of the Census of the two enumerations of 
blind persons made in the survey area in 
1930. The comparison was made at the re- 
quest of the Committee on Statistics of the 
Blind, and since the results have not here- 
tofore been published, it is worth while to 
record them here in some detail. 

The census enumerators in taking the pop- 
ulation census returned the names of only 
96 blind persons in the area, of whom two, 
who were in institutions, proved to be resi- 
dents of towns outside the area. Thus, the 
census showed 94 blind persons, as compared 
with 290 persons revealed by the survey as 
coming within a definition of blindness com- 
parable with that of the Census Bureau.’ But 
the detailed comparison of the two lists, 
which involved matching of addresses as well 
as of names, and allowance for reversal of 
given and surnames, variant spellings, etc., 
was even more disturbing, since only 69 of 
the names on the census list could be matched 
with names on the survey list. 

Regulations concerning the confidential na- 
ture of census information relating to indi- 
vidual persons prevented submitting the 
names on the census list not identified on the 
survey list to the Connecticut Board in order 


1 The census instructions to enumerators were: “In- 
clude as blind any person who cannot see well enough 
to read, even with the aid of glasses. The test in case 
of infants must be whether they can apparently distin- 
guish forms and objects; and in the case of older persons 
who are illiterate whether they presumably can see well 
enough to read if they knew how to read. Do not in- 
clude any person who is blind in one eye only.” 


that they might be visited by field workers. 
But the Census Bureau addressed letters in- 
dividually to these persons, asking a series of 
questions to reveal the degree of blindness, 
if any. Five letters were returned because the 
person addressed could not be located and 
ten others elicited no response. Three per- 
sons had died, of whom one was definitely 
said to have been blind, but this person may 
have died during the short interval between 
the census and the survey. Information in 
replies permitted identification of two addi- 
tional persons on the survey list, and five 
others were reported to have been blind and 
living in the survey area in 1930. 

When the blind persons finally identified 
on both lists were classified by degree of 
blindness, the results shown in the tabulation 
below were obtained: 


BLIND PERSONS ALSO PER CENT 
DEGREE FOUND BY FOUND BY FOUND BY 
OF BLINDNESS SURVEY CENSUS CENSUS 

Totally blind 125 61 49 
Light perception only 37 3 8 
Traveling sight only 77 6 8 
Read large headlines 51 he | 2 
Total blind 290 71 ZA 


These figures indicate that the census enu- 
merators were successful in finding less than 
half of the totally blind persons found by 
the survey, very few of those who could 
merely distinguish light from darkness or see 
to travel only, and only one of those who 
could read headlines but not ordinary type. 
The fact that the check indicated that at — 
least some blind persons in the area were not — 
discovered by the survey confirmed the con- © 
clusion of the Connecticut Board that the — 
survey itself was not complete. The com-— 
parison also demonstrated emphatically what — 
the Census Bureau had long recognized, — 
namely, that the enumeration of blind per- | 
sons in connection with the population census | 
was not satisfactory and could not be relied © 
upon as producing dependable statistics of | 


the blind. 
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